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IS  MSP    INDUSTRIES   THE  ANSWER? 


SOMETHING  NEW  has  developed  at  this  prison 
during  the  past  year.  The  MSP  Industries 
program  has  come  out  of  stagnation  and 
turned  into  a  successful  operation.  While 
MSP  Industries  may  not  be  a  gold  mine  in 
terms  of  profit,  it  is  paying  its  own  way. 
The  real  profits  have  been  in  attitude 
changes  and  developing  human  potential. 
Except  for  Lyle  Ferguson  in  the  Upholstery 
Shop,  all  of  the     Supervisors  and  the 
Director  of  Prison  Industries  are  new  to 
prisons  and  prisoners. 

A  LOT  of  questions  came  to  mind  while 
gathering  information  for  this  article. 
Does  an  industries  program  like  this  one 
exploit  prisoners?  Is  the  training  receiv- 
ed valuable  and  usable  after  a  persons 
release?  Does  the  program  help  prisoners 
develop  a  work  ethic?  Well,  these  questions 
and  a  lot  of  others  are  clearly  answered  in 
the  following  sections  of  this  article  by 
the  people  most  involved  -  the  employees  of 
Prison  Industries. 

DARRELL  PLOUFFE  -  NEW  EMPLOYEE  -  PRINT  SHOP 

I'VE  BEEN  around  this  prison  for  a  long 
time  and  I  have  had  a  variety  of  Jobs.  The 
Job  I  got  here  about  a  month  ago  is  a  lot 
better.  You  have  more  responsibility  and  you 
are  treated  like  a  human  being.  You  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  something  new  and  inter- 
esting. You  can  learn  a  trade  that  you  can 
rely  on  in  the  future  and  help  you  get  a  Job 
for  a  parole  plan.  It's  not  like  a  Job  in 
the  kitchen  where  you  are  being  trained  by 
some  supervisors  who  don't  know  what  they 
a±  2  doing. 

IN  THE  Old  Joint  you  might  have  had  a  'make- 
work'  job  but  you  didn't  learn  anything.  It 
didn't  matter  if  you  did  your  job  right  or 


not  because  no  one  cared  one  way  or  another. 
We  were  locked  in  our  cells  when  we  weren't 
working  except  for  brief  yara  periods. 
There  is  nothing  more  detremental  to  an  in- 
dividuals mental  outlook  than  sitting  in  a 
cell  staring  at  the  walls  for  hours  and 
days  on  end.  They  are  talking  about  build- 
ing more  Max.  Units.  That  would  be  the  worst 
thing  that  they  could  do.  That  type  of  envi- 
ronment breeds  coarsened,  negative,  bitter 
individuals.  Is  that  what  the  tax  payers 
want  in  a  prison  graduate? 

TOAD  (AKA-BRADLEY  J.  COLLINQ)  H  yrs. 
UPHOLSTERY  SHOP 


THEY  KEEP  wanting  to  expand  production  and 
pay  ua  less  for  doing  more  work.  Like  me, 
I  operate  a  sewing  machine.  I  work  on  3  or 
k   thousand  dollars  worth  of  orders  a  month. 
My  salary  keeps  going  down.  They  should  pay 
us  more,  not  only  the  31  cents  an  hour  that 
we  are  getting  now,  but  also  the  same  amount 
should  be  paid  to  us  in  a  savings  account  so 
we  wouldn't  have  to  hit  the  streets  broke. 
It  takes  all  of  our  salaries,  plus  some,  to 
buy  the  basic  necessities  we  need  that  the 
state  doesn't  give  us.  I  mean,  it  would  only 
be  fair.  We  aren't  talking  about  a  great 
deal  of  money.  In  a  year  a  guy  might  earn 
$300  in  a  savings  account  of  this  type.  It 
would  definately  increase  his  chances  of  a 
successful  re-entry  into  society.  We  earn 
a  good  profit  in  our  shop.  It  wouldn't  cost 
them  anything  out  of  their  own  pockets.  It 
doesn't  do  any  good  to  train  a  guy  if  he  is 
hitting  the  streets  broke  and  can't  afford 
clothes,  food,  shelter  and  things  he  has  to 
have.  A  guy  in  that  shape  might  be  more 
tempted  to  pick  up  a  gun  to  go  get  some 
money  to  get  his  head  above  water.  We  should- 
n't have  to  be  substandard  citizens  when  we 
(continued  page  14) 
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UNRESTRICTED  CONTROL  over  the  lives  of 
hopeless  men  is  dangerous.  People  without 
hope  are  also  people  with  nothing  to  lose. 
For  what  are  we  but  people  who  have  al- 
ready lost  our  innocence,  and  even  worse- 
our  freedom.  We  have  not  only  been  separ- 
ated from  society  and  all  its  rewards  and 
pleasures,  but  we  have  also  been  separat- 
ed from  our  families,  friends  and  our  re- 
sponsibilities . 

IP  ANYTHING  good  is  ever  to  come  out  of 
prison*,  there  will  have  to  be  programs 
started  to  develop  positive  values  in 
what  is  basically  a  negative  environment. 
The  people  inside  prison  will  have  to  be 
allowed  to  learn  to  be  responsible  for 
themselves  and  their  actions,  as  individ- 
uals. For  a  person  to  be  responsible  he 
has  to  be  given  responsibility.  Allowing 
us  to  voice  our  complaints  about  injust- 
ices that  occur  and  ineffeciencies  will 
not  only  improve  the  conditions  here  but 
also  improve  the  correctional  staff's 
performance. 


CORRECTIONS  IS  too  important  an  issue  to 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  Wardens  and  other 
correctional  officials.  They  have  their 
own  interests  at  stake  -  not  Societies '- 
not  the  State's-  not  Justice's.  They  have 
their  own  survival  and  welfare  as  a  pri- 
mary goal  and  this  creates  a  conflict  of 
interest. 

CORRECTIONS  IS  too  important  an  issue  to 
be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  state 
legislature.  They  do  not  have  the  know- 
ledge or  the  experience  to  understand  the 
issues  and  solutions  to  decide  an  overall 
pattern  for  corrections  to  follow.  Politi- 
cal obligations  do  not  allow  them  the  free- 
dom of  choice  in  making  independent  deci- 
sions. So  again  we  have  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest and  a  lack  of  real  knowledge  and 
experience. 

CORRECTIONS  CAN  not  be  left  entirely  up 
to  society,  for  society  is  apathetic  and 
without  knowledge  or  interest  in  the  rea- 
sons for  corrections  beyond  revenge  or 
fear. 
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CORRECTIONS  CAN  not  be  left  up  to  prison- 
ers. Society  will  not  allow  that.  Prison- 
ers would  completely  demolish  the  entire 
system,  which  is  probably  what  should  be 
done  with  it. 

WE  SUGGEST  that  the  entire  concept  of  cor- 
rections be  overhauled  and  contributions 
from  each  of  the  above  sections  be  studied 
and  implemented  into  an  original,  hope- 
fully realistic,  program  that  is  cost  ef- 
fective and  works  not  only  to  reduce  crime 
but  also  eliminates  recidivism  and  guaran- 
tees fair  and  equal  Justice  -  not  Just 
"certain  justice"  to  people  who  tan  not 
afford  adequate  legal  representation. 

WHAT  WE  need  is  a  more  humane  approach  to 
corrections,  a  more  responsive  one,  a  more 
caring  one.  Allowing  prisoners  a  voice  in 
the  formation  of  a  corrections  program 
will  expose  the  inner  workings  of  this 
prison,  which  cost  a  fortune  to  maintain 
and  where  if  any  rehabilitation  occurs  it 
is  despite  the  system,  not  because  of  it. 

EDITOR 
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If  you  wouid  I  ike  to  moke  s  ome  comment  about  one  of  our  arti  c'es,  or  announce  something  to  the  prison  population  . 
o/eose  fee.'  we'come  'o  use  this  column.  No  Anonymous  or  slanderous  letters  will  be  printed  and  the  vews  express- 
ed   ire  not  necesso'il>   the  views  of  the  newspaper  staff. 


EDITOE : 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to 
solicit  comments  from  prison  inmates 
in  two  important  areas  -  rehabilit ■■- 
tion  programs  and  vocational  training. 
While  I  recognize  that  there  are 
other  "problems"  at  the  prison  that 
deserve  attention,  I  feel  that  the 
adoption  and  implementation  of  an 
aggressive  rehabilitation  and  train- 
ing effort  will  have  a  far  greater 
long-term  positive  impact  on  inmate 
and  the  state  by  reducing  or  elimin- 
ating recidivism. 

Virtually  all  of  the  information  leg- 
islators have  received  has  been  dis- 
seminated by  the  Warden,  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Institutions, 
the  Governor's  Office  or  the  Fiscal 
Analyst,  nltnough  the  data  is  extrem- 
ely helpful,  it  obviously  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  The  figures  do 
show  success  in  isolated  cases,  but 
it  is  readily  apparent  that  something 
more  must  be  done  to  address  needs  of 
inmates  who  are  willing  to  make  an 
effort  to  become  productive  members 
of  society. 

Given  the  bi-partisan  support  in  the 
Montana  legislature  to  make  some  pos- 
itive changes  in  existing  rehabilita- 
tion and  training  areas,  it  is  criti- 
cal that  the  inmates'  voices  be  heard 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  1983  regu- 
lar legislative  session.  If  you  have 
specific,  constructive  suggestions  on 
now  existing  counselling,  self-help, 
and  other  rehabilitation  and  industry 
training  programs  can  be  re-structur- 
eu  to  directly  address  inmate  needs, 
now  is  the  time  to  voice  your  opinion, 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  your  in- 
ou6gestions   nd  to  sharing 
them  w^th  ihe  members  of  the  1983 
tanc»  legist  ture. 

SENATOR  ■     -  I  LI GAM 
Oj  South  -  2nd  '.'-'est 


bDI  i'OK : 

I  just  read  .your  June  62  issue  of 
the  Siberian  Express.  Very  good, 
I  an.  impressed.  I  began  to  wonder 
as  I  was  reading  the  paper  -  are 
all  prisons  operated  the  same?  One 
can  read  between  the  lines  and  it 
seems  that  problems  which  exist 
here  are  not  unique  from  both  6ides. 

Some  folks  care  and  want  improve- 
ments -  others  just  want  the  pay 
check  or  to  run  their  games.  The 
Editorial  raised  some  interesting 
questions.  If  professional  people 
view  prisons  so  negatively  and 
facts  support  less  time  being  serv- 
ed; then  why  is  there  overcrowding 
in  Montana,  Ohio,  or  even  here  in 
New  Mexico?  A'hy  the  stiffer  senten- 
ces being  imposed  and  longer  time 
served? 

I  don't  know  what  Montana's  interest 
is  as  tu  rehabilitation  or  ever.  1. 
it  has  a  philosophy  but  here  (as  you 
well  know)  the  penitentiary  is  for 
'Confinement  and  Rehabilitation', 
and  the  Secretary,  Wardens  and  Dir- 
ectors are  charged  to  "educ  te,  re- 
habilitate, and  reintegrate",  and 
yet  it  doesn't  happen  -  warehouse 
and  restrict,  that's  the  reality. 

It  would  seem  that  prisons,  whether 
state  or  federal,  are  money  making 
projects  or  endeavors  for  the  state, 
end  forget  the  convict  -  they  can  be 
recycled  as  the  need  arises.  It  is 
not  cheap  nor  cost  cutting  to  keep 
peotle  in  prison.  It  is  expensive  as 
hell  and  the  cost  is  rising.  More 
people  are  coming  to  prison  and  I 
don't  believe  the  rising  prison  pop- 
ul- tion  is  proportional  to  the  rise 
in  the  population  of  tne  nation. 

CHARL2S  LEi:  #282% 
P.O.  urawer  1328 
Los  Lunas,  New  Mexico 
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Missoula,  Montana 
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SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  PAROLE  BOARD 

By  Gus  Gardner 

Authority  figures  have  to  re-evalu- 
ate the  6ystem  currently  in  use  by 
the  Parole  Board  and  initiate  new 
policies  if  their  future  problems 
are  to  be  handled  successfully.  The 
Parole  Board  and  it's  enforcement 
arm,  the  parole  officers,  have 
tried  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in 
dealing  with  older  inmates.  Statis- 
tics prove  that  they  have  fallen 
far  short  of  their  actual  purpose. 

Most  parole  violators  don't  deserve 
to  be  sent  back  to  prison.  Thus  far 
they  are  coming  back  time  and  time 
again  because  of  rule  infractions 
and  not  because  of  committing  new 
crimes.  When  the  parolee  steps  back 
into  society,  he  can't  even  stumble 
a  little  bit,  or  he'll  be  sent  back 
here  more  disturbed  than  he  was 
when  he  laft  prison.  Society  has  a 
way  of  stomping  a  guy  into  the 
ground  rather  than  giving  him  a 
helping  hand  when  he  stumbles  a 
little. 

We  realize  that  rules  and  regula- 
tions are  established  for  monitor- 
ing and  supervisory  purposes.  How- 
ever, I  don't  think  the  "P.B." 
realizes  that  they  are  forcing  an 
individual  to  give  up  his  inherent 
human  trait  to  error.  A  parolee 
gives  up  this  human  characteristic 
to  make  errors  that  break  no  laws 
of  the  state  when  he  accepts  pa- 
role status.  The  "P.B."  will  im- 
pose rules  and  regulations  in  ad- 
dition to  the  prescribed  laws  of 
the  state  without  any  regard  for 
an  individual's  needs  for  a  sup- 
portive environment. 

Parole  Board  data  indicates  that 
28%  of  parole  revocations  are  rule 
infraction  violations.  This  means 
that  for  the  past  six  years,  an 
average  of  2.8,7%   of  the  individual 
cases  heard  by  the  board  are  cases 
they  have  heard  at  least  once  be- 
fore and  are  most  likely  to  be 
heard  again  in  the  future. 

There  are  at  least  125  cases  on 
pass-to-discharge  status  as  of  May 
1982.  Of  these  125,  61  will  be  dis- 


charged by  the  end  of  1 963.  The  re- 
maining 6k   cases  will  be  reviewed 
annually  and  some  of  them  will  be 
granted  paroles. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
"P.B.'s"  work  load  is  increasing: 
727  cases  in  1980  versus  866  cases 
in  1981.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  problem 
does  indeed  exist  here.  It  is  not  a 
recognized  fact  that  the  "P.B."  is  a 
contributing  factor  to  the  problem. 

The  Board  has  consistently  paroled  a 
high  percentage  of  these  cases.  How- 
ever, while  the  Board  continues  to 
parole  a  high  percentage  of  these 
cases  (70%  in  1980  and  76%  in  1981) 
revocations  have  also  remained  at  a 
consistent  high  rate  (28%  in  1980 
and  28.3%  in  1981).  Of  the  revocation 
cases  only  7%  in  1980  and  6%  in  1981 
included  new  offenses  being  committed. 

Comparable  figures  within  a  five  state 
area  concerning  revocation  and  recidi- 
vism rates  show  that  Montana  maintains 
a  very  high  28%  return  rate;  while 
Wyoming  has  a  return  rate  of  only  8%; 
South  Dakota  -  12%;  North  Dakota  -  13%; 
and  Idaho's  outstanding  38.7%  return 
rate. 

Another  important  fact  is  the  number 
of  first  time  offenders  interviewed 
for  parole  has  decreased  considerably: 
83%  in  1976  vs.  kk%   in  1982.  The  pub- 
lic should  be  made  aware  of  this  and 
they  should  realize  and  accept  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  dealing  with 
the  "hardened  criminal",  as  inmates 
were  stereotyped  some  years  ago.  The 
average  age  for  a  prisoner  here  is 
21.8  years  now  as  compared  to  26  years 
average  age  just  ten  years  ago. 

There  has  to  be  a  general  review  of 
who  should  and  who  shouldn't  go  to 
prison  by  policy  making  people  who 
aren't  swayed  by  reactionary  politi- 
cal pressures.  Political  people  who 
react  only  to  public  demand  are  re- 
stricting themselves  from  their  own 
ideas  and  limiting  their  abilities. 

Society  and  the  people  who  make  poli- 
cies have  to  accept  the  fact  that 
they  are  dealing  with  a  different 
(continued  next  page) 
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attitude  in  today's  younger  genera- 
tion. This  is  a  generation  with  dif- 
ferent .;<oral  values  and  brand-new 
ideas  to  replace  the  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  solving  old  problems.  In 
light  of  reasonable  thinking,  the 
changes  that  have  to  be  made  should 
be  accepted  by  the  public  and  initi- 
ated by  the  politicians.  Society  has 
to  accept  the  fact  that  time  goes  on, 
and  as  time  goes  on  things  should 
change  for  tiie  better. 

It  is  a  prevailing  method  of  the 
"P.B."  and  parole  officers  to  util- 
ize intimidating  tactics  in  order  to 
control  parolees.  This  has  caused  fu- 
tile, ineffectual  and  unproductive 
results  by  support  services  in  their 
attempts  to  assist  parolees.  The  at- 
titude of  controlling  someone  by  in- 
timidating them  has  become  obsolete. 

The  "P.B."  and  parole  officers  have 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  support- 
ive attitude,  rather  than  the  inti- 
midating and  threatening  attitude 
they  are  so  commonly  known  for.  Au- 
thority figures  must  realize  that 
these  scare  tactics  do  not  work  any- 
more now  than  they  worked  before.  We 
are  involved  now  with  a  whole  differ- 
ent breed  of  convict.  These  guys 
don't  seem  to  be  scared  or  intimidat- 
ed. Society  doesn't  realize  that  they 
have  some  "babies"  in  here.  The  pub- 
lic has  continued  to  cram  this  place 
full  of  human  being6.  Not  Just  human 
beings,  but  young  ones.  These  younger 
prisoners  are  looking  for  assistance. 
They  are  openly  willing  to  deal  with 
problem  situations  and  the  use  of  in- 
timidating tactics  on  them  has  become 
futile. 

.Vhen  political  figures  in  legislative 
and  policy  making  positions  feel  the 
pressure  from  the  public  there  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  for  hastily  formed 
decisions.  A  prevailing  attitude  of 
producing  solutions  for  problems  that 
now  exists, without  regard  or  concern 
for  stabilizing  this  situation,  is 
beginning  to  be  addressed. 

The  mere  act  of  building  more  cells, 
and  later  stuffing  them  full  with 


human  beings,  is  not  the  desired  pub- 
lic idea  of  solving  problems  in  al- 
ready overcrowded  prisons.  After  se- 
vere riots  and  large  sums  of  taxpay- 
ers monies  appropriated,  society 
should  be  looking  for  new  answers  to 
an  age  old  problem.  There  has  got  to 
be  alternative  programs  developed 
and  established  for  both  the  new  of- 
fender and  the  parole  violator  alike. 
The  public  has  to  ask  themselves  what 
they  really  want.  What  purpose  do 
they  want  the  prison  to  serve?  Do 
they  want  a  straight  forward  'punish- 
ment' type  of  a  system,  with  the 
thought  in  mind  that, "you  can  lock 
away  the  prisoner  but  you  can't  lock 
away  the  problem"?  Or,  does  the  public 
want  more?  Does  the  public  want  to  de- 
velop supportive  types  of  programs 
that  will  alleviate  problems  that  ex- 
ist now  and  stabilize  the  high  rate 
of  recidivism? 

The  public  and  the  authority  figures 
have  to  realize  that  'band-aid'  types 
of  solutions  are  not  the  desired  at- 
titude of  solving  problem  situations 
in  this  world  today.  Times  are  chang- 
ing -  COME  ON  MONTANA! 


;UIGG  FILES  SUIT  AGAINST  PAROLE  BOARD 

A  suit  was  filed  July  19,  1982,  in 
Billings  Federal  district  Court  seek- 
ing over  316.9  million.  The  suit  wa6 
filed  by  Gary  '^uigg  for  false  impri- 
sonment and  violation  of  civil  rights, 
and  it  names  the  Board  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles,  Department  of  Institutions 
and  the  Governor  as  defendants. 

Quigg  was  reinstated  by  the  Parole 
Board  on  July  29,  19es0, under  a  court 
order  after  a  previous  revocation 
had  been  held  unlawful  by  the  court. 

The  suit  alleges  that  the  defendants 
have  refused  to  follow  the  law  in  ef- 
fecting Ouigg's  timely  release  after 
his  reinstatement  by  the  Board. 
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What  would  happen  if  commissary  did- 
n't come,  the  garbage  wasn't  emptied, 
supplies  weren't  delivered,  or  your 
visitors  came  and  the  visiting  yard 
wasn't  picked  up? 

Thanks  to  our  much  overlooked  yard 
crew,  which  works  seven  days  a  week, 
that's  not  going  to  happen!  These 
are  the  men  who  perform  these  ser- 
vices; plus  seeding,  watering,  mow- 
ing and  trimming  all  the  lawns  ex- 
cept the  unit  yards  of  A.B.  &  C.. 
They  also  plant  and  take  care  of 
the  flowers,  shovel  the  snow  in  win- 
ter, do  the  landscaping  and  pick  up 
the  abundant  butts  and  litter  from 
the  grounds. 

Ralph  Knutson  has  been  the  outside 
yard  crew  supervisor  since  April  3» 
1961.  He  is  easily  distinguishable 
in  green  work  pants  held  up  by  wide 
suspenders,  a  green  work  shirt, 
baseball  cap,  with  a  ready  smile  on 
hie  face  and  a  cigarette  in  his 
mouth.  He  can  be  seen  talking  ami- 
ably with  his  crew, and  anyone  else 
who  starts  a  conversation,  while 
looking  here  and  there  as  if  to 
see  if  there  is  something  else  that 
needs  to  be  done  or  something  that 
can  be  improved.  Ralph  says  the 
most  aggravating  part  of  the  job  i6 
that  everytime  th>3  maintenance  crew 
does  some  work  and  tears  up  the 
yard,  it  has  to  be  redone.  He  also 
said  they  have  to  use  three  times 
the  amount  of  hose  necessary  because 
there  are  no  water  outlets  on  the 
buildings  and  the  hoses  can  only  be 
hooked  up  to  one  of  six  accessable 
hydrants.  He  has  been  lucky  in  hav- 
ing a  good  crew,  he  said,  and  the 
job  could  be  made  a  lot  easier  if 
half  of  the  equipment  wasn't  broken 
down  and  if  they  could  get  some  mod- 
ern equipment. 

There  are  seventeen  prisoners  on  the 
outside  yard  crew.  One  of  these  pri- 
soners, Andrew  Sunday,  said  he  gets 
frustrated  because  if  a  supervisor 
doesn't  come  and  get  him  from  Close 
Unit  I,  he  doesn't  get  to  go  to  work. 


SOME  OP  THE  OUTSIDE  YARD  CREW 


I Another  prisoner,  Oly,  has  worked  on 
| the  yard  crew  for  about  two  years, 
and  likes  it  a  lot,  especially  being 
outside  and  getting  to  move  around. 
Another  reason,  he  says,  is  that  they 
have  a  good  crew  and  everybody  helps, 
each  other.  Oly  told  me  that  the  yard 
crew  recently  worked  for  three  weeks 
without  a  supervisor  and  did  a  real 
good  job.  In  the  summer,  Oly  many 
times  works  sixteen  hours  a  day  be- 
cause he  likes  to  see  the  place  look 
good.  "It  gets  rough  in  the  winter 
when  you  have  to  get  up  at  a  quarter 
of  four  in  the  morning  to  shovel 
walks."  He  also  agreed  that  a  lot  of 
the  equipment  is  worn  out  and  hard 
to  keep  repaired,  and  that,  "you 
couldn't  ask  for  a  better  supervisor 
than  Ralph.  Me  always  lets  you  know 
when  you  do  a  good  job  and  he  never 
raises  his  voice  or  hollers."  Oly 
would  like  to  see  more  trees  planted 
and  he  thinks  the  yard  crew  should 
get  a  raise. 

It  would  be  nice  to  see  some  of  the 
other  supervisors  and  their  crews 
follow  the  example  of  the  outside 
yard  crew.  If  you  want  to  see  a  job 
that  is  done  with  pride,  just  take 
a  look  around. 
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THE      PROMENADE 


By  3arry  Vi talis 

'.'he  sound  of  childrens  laughter  fills 
the  air  as  they  frolic  back  and  forth 
oil   tne  swings.  I'h«ir  giggles  and 
screams  of  joy  add  to  the  merriment 
as  they  pump  up  and  down  on  the 
Teeter-totters. 

The  young  handsome  men  promenade  with 
their  pretty  ladies  around  and  through 
the  picnic  tables,  their  arms  encir- 
cling v.\  lots  and  shoulders  in  gestures 
of  w^rth  and  closeness.  They  seem  glad 
for  the  opportunity  to  share  the  sun- 
shine anu  fresh  air  that  make  up  a  sum' 
mers  afternoon. 


the  var- 
t  sharing 

lives, 
inter- 
ers.  Candy, 
ds;  while 
rettes, 

ugh  the 
loved  ones: 
fant  sons 
s  with 
and  sis- 
other, 
on  film 


Families  and  friends  sit  at 
ious  tables  and  stroll  abou 
tne  current  events  of  their 
There  is  laughter  at  some, 
spersed  with  concern  at  oth 
cookies  and  milk  for  the  ki 
the  bigger  folks  share  ciga 
coffee  ani  soda  pop. 

A  photographer  wanders  thro 
crowd  snapping  pictures  of 
px oud  fathers  with  their  in 
and  daughters,  pretty  ladie 
beautiful  smiles,  brothers 
ters  with  arms  around  each 
This  day  and  moment  frozen 
forever. 

.'.itn  the  green  grasr  underfoot  and 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  all   round, 
we  must  be  attending  s    "Saturday  in 
the  Park"  scenario.  That  is  until  one 
almost  forces  himself  to  look  around 
and  see  that  a  high  chain  link  fence 
topped  with  razor  sharp  barbed  wire 
encircles  this  particular  "Park". 
The  scene  is  too  beautiful  to  decor- 
ate with  such  harsh  reality,  but 
harsh  realities  are  an  ever  present 
part  of  daily  life  at  any  prison. 
M.S. P.  differs  from  some  of  the 
tougher  prisons  in  at  least  this 
one  aspect  of  it's  visiting  privil- 
eges. Those  of  us  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  and  enjoy  such  visit- 
s  are  gl<ad  for  the  respite  from  the 
day  to  day  routine  'if  "Doing  Time". 


Being  one  of  those  fortune te  few, 
and  having  been  in  other  prisons 
where  and  when  I  wasn't  so  lucky  to 
have  visits,  I  would  like  to  propose 
a  ltttle  change.  I  know  we  all  at  one 
rim'1  or  another  n~ve  nidded  ourselves 
that  visits  don't  matter  that  much. 
I've  usually  rationalized  that  the 
times  that  I  haven't  had  anyone  visit- 
ing me:  "Yeah,  I'm  tough 1  don'i, 

need  anyone  out  there.... Who  cares 
anyway ...  Visits  ^re  hard  time,  etc." 
Bullshit!!!  Everyone  likes  to  laugh 
'and  have  fun  and  be  around  congenial 
people.  What  I 'm  saying  is  that  the 
guys  in  here  that  don't  get  visits  at 
all,  or  maybe  one  or  two  a  year, 
should  be  allowed  to  p  rticipate. 
They  could  be  doing  so  through  a 
"Cross-Visiting"  system  such  as  I've 
seen  done  in  California  prisons. 

I  have  several  friends  who  selaom  if 
ever  get  visits.  1  woula  be  willing 
to  share  one  or  two  of  mine  with  my 
friends  in  here.  I'm  sure  there  are 
others  who  get  visits  on  a  regular 
basis  that  would  be  willing  to  ;'s  t  he 
same  with  their  less  fortunate  bro- 
thers. The  outside  visiting  area  is 
the  ideal  situation  to  accommodate 
these  special  visits.  The  atmosphere 
is  relaxed  and  informal,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  elbow  room  60  no  one 
should  feel  cramped.  These  visits 
could  be  approved  on  a  one  time  only 
basis  by  the  unit  counselor.  If  a  man 
has  been  keeping  ais  act  together  in 
here,  why  should  ho  not  be  allowed  to 
share  a  visit  with  his  buddy??? 

I  would  like  to  see  almost  everyone 
have  at  least  am  visit  out  there. 
It  feels  good  and  it  sure  nelps  to 
keep  ones  morale  up.  Every  man  doing 
time  could  use  at  least  one  "Saturday 
in  the  Park".  It's  conducive  to  a 
man's  rehabilitation  to  be  involved 
with  outside  people  on  a   w  rir  sunny 
- f ternoon. 
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PRISONERS  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


By  C.  Tho«as  Hilton 

Host  people  have  heard  the  terra 
"Computer  Revolution"  used  quite  a 
bit  in  the  last  five  years.  Few  how- 
ever realize  the  impact  on  our  soci- 
ety these  devices  have  had. 

Most  people  feel  that  very  small 
computers  and  microprocessor  devices 
are  affecting  only  the  electronic 
trades.  This  is  true  also,  but  not 
in  the  manner  assumed.  The  major  ef- 
fect in  the  electronics  trades  is 
to  do  away  with  the  electronics  tech- 
nician. In  application  what  this 
means  is  that  devices  are  being  de- 
signed to  be  disposable.  This  is  to 
include  radios;  televisions  and  like 
devices  which  are  the  mainstay  of 
the  repair  trades.  Current  laws  dic- 
tate that  spare  parts  for  devices  be 
made  available  which  would  cause 
some  to  argue  that  this  also  indicat- 
es the  need  for  repairmen. 

Whatjis  not  understood  is  that  manu- 
facturers are  not  required  to  make 
public  the  software  or  programming 
material  for  the  intelligence.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  several  compu- 
ters will  perform  the  functions  of 
current  technologies.  While  you  can 
repair  parts,  the  device  most  pro- 
bably suffered  from  brain  damage  for 
which  the  technician  can  do  nothing; 
as  he  will  not  be  able  to  get  the 
part  which  is  exempt  from  the  spare 
parts  law. 

So;  why  are  prisoners  being  trained 
in  conventional  technologies  and 
have  not  even  been  given  the  basic 
knowledge  of  current  technologies? 

The  three  main  trades  taught  in  pri- 
son are  electrical,  automotive  and 
machinist  areas.  Of  all  trades,  these 
are  the  three  most  affected  by  the 
application  of  computer  based  devices. 

Modern  auto's  have  several  on-board 
computer  systems  as  well  as  the  diag- 
nostic system.  At  the  time  of  service 
the  properly  trained  mechanic  simply 
connects  the  auto  to  the  host  compu- 
ter and  the  car  tells  the  host  what 
is  wrong  with  it. 

A  competent  machinist,  currently  must 
have  a  basic  and  working  knowledge  of 
industrial  robotics. 


Many  refuse  to  accept  that  as  humans 
we  are  very  inefficient  devices  and 
that  computers  are  very  assistive. 

In  Montana  the  Director  of  Public 
Information  issued  an  order  that  all 
educators  become  "computer  literate". 
It  seems  even  i+th  graders  were  asking 
teachers  questions  about  computers 
that  they  could  not  answer. 

The  society  of  today  requires  much 
more  than  a  passing  familiarity  with 
computer  based  devices.  No  trade  or 
corner  of  human  life  has  been  untouch- 
ed. The  cash  register  has  been  replac- 
ed with  a  point  of  sale  terminal. 

Most  importantly  is  the  fact  that  the 
very  young  are  being  trained  by  and 
for  computer  based  society  and  labour 
markets. 

Now,  imagine  standing  in  a  line  to 
apply  for  a  job.  What  are  you  going 
to  list  as  skills;  making  license 
plates  or  perhaps  making  Mr.  Faggs 
shoes?  If  you  don't  know  that  the 
snotty  punk  just  behind  you  will  tell 
them  that  while  untrained  he  does 
have  a  working  knowledge  of  BASIC, 
PASCAL  and  some  ASSEMBLY  language  - 
then  you  belong  in  the  joint. 

The  amount  of  familiarity  with  small 
computers  is  a  better  guage  of  a  per- 
son than  a  high  school  diploma  or 
work  record,  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
prisoners  be  trained  in  computer  de- 
sign or  to  be  commercially  competent 
programmers.  It  would  be  nice  because 
then  the  prisoner  could  get  a  good 
job  instead  of  a  30b  as  a  tour  guide 
at  a  technology  museum.  What  I  am  say- 
ing is  give  those  who  want  it  and  need 
it  a  chance  to  compete  in  the  labour 
market.  Who  could  object?  Montana  is 
hardly  known  for  its  high  technology. 

Without  training  in  current  technology 
and  the  prerequisite  change  of  educa- 
tional viewpoints,  how  are  we  to  sur- 
vive? Learning  to  harness  a  horse  is 
not  the  proper  training  teamster's 
require  and  it  will  not  prepare  a 
prisoner  to  drive  an  18  wheeler.  Such 
is  the  Philosophy  of  training  at  M.S. P. 
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RECENT  FEDERAL  COURT  RULINGS  ENFORCE 
MONTANA  PRISONERS'  RIGHTS 


LEGAL  COLUMN 


By  Gary  Quigg 

Two  recent  federal  court  rulings  striking 
down  M.S. P.  policies  are  seen  as  a  step  to- 
ward eliminating  unconstitutional  infringe- 
ments on  prisoners'  constitutional  rights. 
For  years,  the  repressive  policies  of  the 
MSP  administration  have  violated  the  pri- 
soners' rights.  These  two  cases,  and  oth- 
ers pending  in  court  at  this  time,  should 
go  far  in  ending  this  repression  and  bring 
Montana's  prison  system  into  conformity 
with  constitutional  rights  which  prisoners 
in  other  states  have  enjoyed  for  years. 

The  first  case,  Pepperling,  Pendergrass 
and  Qulgg  vs.  Crist,  et  al,,  was  handed 
down  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  on  June  2,  1982.  That  case 
declared  invalid  a  prison  rule  prohibiting 
receipt  of  "sexually  oriented  material" 
and  ordered  prison  officials  to  allow  pri- 
soners to  receive  such  materials  including 
nude  photographs  of  wives  and  girlfriends. 
Said  the  court,  "the  Montana  State  Prison 
guidelines  do  infringe  the  First  Amendment 
freedoms  of  its  prisoners....  Prison  offi- 
cials have  no  legitimate  governmental  in- 
terest in  imposing  their  own  standards  of 
sexual  morality  on  the  inmates." 

The  court  remanded  the  case  back  to  federal 
district  court  in  Butte  for  a  determination 
on  the  issue  of  whether  the  prison  may  ban 
publications  such  as  High  Times  and  Hustler, 
but  noted,  "that  the  blanket  prohibition 
against  receipt  of  the  publications  by  any 
prisoner  carries  a  heavy  presumption  of  un- 
constitutionality. " 

The  second  case,  Ratcliffe  vs.  RlBley,  was 
handed  down  June  23,  1982  and  declared  un- 
constitutional a  policy  which  held  both 
prisoners  in  a  cell  responsible  for  items 
of  contraband  found  in  a  shakedown,  regard- 
less of  who  secured  and  secreted  the  con- 
traband. Said  U.S.  District  Judge  Russell 
E.  Smith,  "I  think  that,  even  in  a  disci- 
plinary setting,  the  authorities  do  not 
have  power  to  make  one  prisoner  liable  for 
the  acts  of  another." 

A  favorable  ruling  is  also  expected  in 
cases  pending  in  Missoula  federal  district 
court  which  were  filed  over  the  Close  I 
lockdown. 


By  William  Jackson 

Last  week  this  writer  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Dan  Russel  of  the  Department  of  Institu- 
tions that  the  prison  records  office  will 
be  computing  "probation  good  time"  for 
those  of  us  who  were  on  a  past  "deferred 
sentence"  which  was  revoked  and  is  the 
cause  of  our  being  here  in  prison.  This 
will  help  many  of  us  who  are  now  here. 

There  is  a  law  which  has  been  on  the  books 
for  a  while  but  has  been  overlooked  and 
forgotten.  This  law  reads t 

"MISTREATING  PRISONERS.  Sectiont  45-5-20* 

M.C.A. , 

1 .  A  person  oommits  the  offense  of  mistreat- 
ing prisoners  if,  being  responsible  for  the 
care  or  custody  of  a  prisoner,  he  purposely 
or  knowingly: 

(a)  assaults  or  otherwise  injures  a  pri- 
soner; 

(b)  intimidates,  threatens,  endangers, 
or  withholds  reasonable  necessities 
from  the  prisoner  with  the  purpose 
to  obtain  a  confession  from  him  or 
for  any  other  purpose;  or 

(c)  violates  any  civil  right  of  a  pri- 
soner. 

2.  A  person  convicted  of  the  offense  of 
mistreating  prisoners  shall  be  removed 
from  office  or  employment  and  imprison- 
ed in  the  state  prison  for  a  term  not  to 
exceed  10  years.'' 

If  someone  should  wish  to  report  what  they 
believe  is  a  violation  of  the  above  law,  a 
suggested  method  of  doing  so,  would  be  to 
write  up  a  letter  to  Mike  Greely,  Montana 
Attorney  General,  Capitol  Station,  Helena, 
Montana  59601 ,  (and  keep  a  copy  of  the  let- 
ter) describing  the  persons  involved,  by 
name  if  known,  the  place  where  the  incident 
happened  and  what  happened.  Send  this  letter 
to  Mr.  Greely,  and  request  that  he  institute 
an  investigation  immediately.  Mr.  Greely, 
being  the  duly  elected  chief  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  state,  is  duty  bound  to  prompt- 
ly investigate  all  such  matters. 

(continued  on  page  20) 
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The  following  letter  was  written  to  Phil  Wing  by  Warden  Risley.  Phil  gave  us  permission 
to  run  it  in  the  paper  since  it  contained  some  information  that  might  be  of  general  in- 
terest to  the  prisoners  of  this  institution. 

^Montana  State ^P/tisoh 

$nte/t  -^Msicwai?  Communication 

.r,rriinilt.irrrti"<'Ttiri"r'i">"<">"»'Trrt'rrrr,t">'i"»"y 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
Subted:  JULY  14,  1982 
CT        PHILLIP  WING  .- 

^°-  MSP#A013800  HXlte:  July  19,  1982 

UNIT  A 

I  am  responding  to  your  lengthy  list  of  questions  one  at  a  time.  I 
find  alot  of  your  questions  are  a  result  of  inaccurate  information 
and  therefore,  my  clarifying  them,  will  no  doubt  resolve  the  questions. 

Your  question  number  one  concerns  visiting  and  the  new  officers.  We 
did  not  hire  35  to  42  new  Correctional  Officers,  but  we  hired  13  and 
they  just  finished  the  training  school.  We  have  hired  an  additional 
15  and  they  just  started  the  training  school.  Therefore,  there  is 
not  yet  any  benefit  from  their  being  "at  work".  You  go  on  to  say 
that  two  or  three  officers  presently  working  in  the  Visiting  Room, 
do  operate  the  Visiting  Yard  in  the  afternoons.  Again,  this  is  in- 
accurate information.  We  have  four  officers  working  the  visiting 
area  in  the  afternoon,  two  work  the  Visiting  Room  and  two  work  the 
Yard.  One  of  those  officers  works  the  8:00  AM  to  4:00  PM  shift 
and  therefore,  is  not  available  for  evening  visiting. 

Your  second  question  concerns  visitor/inmate  behavior  and  seating 
arrangements  during  open  houses  versus  regular  visiting  periods. 
Your  third  question  concerns  the  use  of  the  new  Visiting  Room.  I 
will  combine  my  answer  to  these  two  questions.  I  agree  that  a  more 
informal  seating  arrangement  is  more  beneficial  for,  the  inmate  and 
his  visitor.  Coincidentally,  it  is  also  more  beneficial  for  custody 
because  they  can  see  what's  going  on  "under  the  table".  In  the  legis- 
lative session,  we  did  secure  several  thousand  dollars  for  remodeling 
of  the  administration  building.  This  remodeling  includes  additional 
changes  in  the  Visiting  Room.  Once  the  additional  changes  in  the 
Visiting  Room  and  different  furniture  is  in  place,  we  will  be  able 
to  change  the  regulations  regarding  visitor/prisoner  seating  and 
behavior.   I  cannot  give  you  a  time  schedule  when  this  will  occur, 
but  since  we  are  concentrating  on  the  outside  construction  activities 
during  good  weather,  it  will  no  doubt  be  at  least  some  time  into, the 
winter  before  we  see  these  changes. 

Your  fifth  question  concerns  the  hiring  of  a  Dental  Assistant  and  a  nurse 
who  have  family  members  working  here.  The  Dental  Assistant  was  the  only 
applicant  for  that  position  and  it  was  advertised  statewide.  The  nurse 
was  the  only  applicant  for  that  position  and  the  nursing  vacancies  have 
been  advertised  nationally.   I  certainly  had  little  choice  in  who  to 
hire  for  these  two  positions. 
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Pa9e  2  July  19,  1982 

Phillip  Wing  Memo 

I  agree  with  your  concern  about  the  old  classification  policy  as  it  relates 
to  inmates  finding  their  own  jobs.  With  the  development  and  implementation 
of  a  new  classification  policy,  I  hope  to  establish  positions  for  a  Classi- 
fication Officer  and  a  Classification  Secretary  in  the  future.  Both  posi- 
tions have  been  talked  about  and  requested  through  the  legislative  process. 
I  do  expect,  in  the  future,  to  have  a  labor  pool  concept  in  place  where 
inmates  are  assigned  by  the  classification  staff,  to  jobs  and  wait  in  the 
labor  pool  for  the  vacancy  to  occur  before  they  are   called  to  report  to 
the  job. 

You  seem  to  harbor  some  misunderstanding  concerning  the  classification 
process  as  it  relates  to  escape  behavior.  In  the  first  place,  any  legal 
restrictions  on  recognition  of  felonies,  does  not  apply  to  the  classifi- 
cation process  which  speaks  to  behavior.  Escape  behavior  is  one  of  the 
best  predictors  of  future  failure.  Ninety-five  percent  (95;,)  of  people 
who  are  paroled  from  Prison,  that  have  prior  escape  behavior,  return  to 
Prison  in  the  future.  For  this  reason  the  new  classification  policy  does 
require  that  escapees  will  not  be  reduced  in  custody  unless  specific 
criteria  have  been  achieved.   Inmates  who  have  walked  away  from  a  minimum 
security  assignment  did  not  have  to  breach  a  barrier  in  order  to  achieve 
their  escape.  That  type  of  behavior  is  considered  differently  than  an 
inmate  who  plans  and  initiates  an  escape  that  includes  breaching  a  barrier. 
Therefore  in  your  case,  because  of  the  type  of  behavior  you  were  involved 
in,  i.e.  an  effort  to  escape  from  a  secure  facility,  it  will  in  fact  be  a 
major  criteria  considered  in  future  reductions  in  custody. 

Question  number  eight  addresses  the  issue  of  length  of  time  to  serve  and 
your  disciplinary  record.   It  is  true  that  other  inmates  with  excellent 
records  and  no  escape  behavior  do  go  to  reduced  custody  settings  with 
more  than  two  years.   In  your  case,  because  of  your  disciplinary  record 
and  your  escape  behavior,  you  are  not  considered  a  good  risk  to  put  in  a 
reduced  custody  setting  with  still  two  years  n 

In  your  item  number  nine,  I  appreciate  your  interest  in  applying  for  Vo- 
Tech  training.  The  study  to  be  done  regarding  the  Industries  Vo-Iech 
Training  Program,  is  not  expected  to  be  completed  until  in  1983.   If  the 
legislature  funds  the  Vo-Tech  training  during  the  regular  session,  that 
funding  will  become  available  in  July  of  1983.  Therefore,  perhaps  a 
year  from  now  we  will  be  setting  up  the  training       that  the  legis- 
lature has  proposed.   If  we  do  set  the  training  program  up,  you  arc   welcome 
to  apply  for  participation  in  it. 


Regarding  your  question  number  10,  the  answer  is 


no, 


Thank  you  for  writing  me  to  question  these  various  issues.  Hopefully,  my 
answers  have  corrected  the  misinformation  that  has  caused  many  of  the 
questions. 


HENRi'  RI3LEY,  WARDEN 
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C'mon  and  follow  me  and  I'll 

take  you  on  a  tour  of  the  Prison.. 


here  is  a  shot  of  two  of  the 
letter  units 


this  is  the  new  Religious  Center 
behind  the  tree.. 


IB, 


^^  "*M      nil 


rftL 


this  is   looking   down   the   runway 
to   the   chow  hall    from  A-Unit..., 


ff 


T 


u'.<  iftttJk^ 


looking  across  the  center  lawn 
from  "A",  you  see  Max.  and  the  gym. 

:  i 


talking  with  Cly  about  the  Outside 
Yard  Crew  article 


the  new  tower  from  beside  the 
kitchen 


IP  h    '!  in   mm       m 


the  outside  yard  crew  in  front  of 
Close  I 
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looking  through  the  fence  at  the 
Recreation  Yard 

M 

Illilliiii. 


from  the  backside  of  C-Unit  you 
can  see  their  unit  yard 


a  shot  from  the  Industries  Yard 
looking  at  the  back  of  the  units 


•    lilll  -■ 
Hi 


C-Unit  at  an  angle, 


nu 


I       I    II    II  I  ■    ■■    ■■    ■    !       " 


■    ■■■■■ 


tan!      I   ■   In 

I. "HI         I     I 


M 

lithe   tunnel   to 
the   Infirmary. 


and  a  view  of   the   Visiting   Yard 
with  Mt.    Powell   in   the   background. 
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(  MSP  INDUSTRIES  -  continued  ) 
TOAD  (AKA-BRADLEY  J.  COLLING)  lj  yrs 
UPHOLSTERY  SHOP  -  continued- 


get  out.  Ve  did  our  time. 

WE  MEED  more  room.  I  hear  they  are  going 
to  build  another  building. 

IT'S  A  more  interesting  job  now  than  it 
was  a  jear  and  a  half  ago.  Ferguson  has 
really  been  trying  to  train  us  in  every 
stage  of  upholstery  work.  He  does  a  pret- 
ty good  job  of  it  too.  A  person  can  learn 
enough  of  the  basics  to  get  a  job  in  the 
trade  on  the  streets. 

DAN  SAMPSON  -  1  yr.  -  UPHOLSTERY  SHOP 

IT'S  CHANGED  a  lot  since  J  started  work- 
ing here.  We  did  some  work  before  but  we 
took  our  time  with  it.  Now  we  work  full 
blast.  Our  boss  figures  it  takes  about  a 
year  to  train  a  person  in  all  aspects  of 
the  work  in  the  shop. 

I  THINK  the  pay  system  they  are  starting 
to  use  now  is  better.  You  know  what  you 
get  paid  now.  If  you  work  more  hours, 
you  get  more  money.  If  you  do  good  work, 
you  can  get  a  raise.  I  think  getting  paid 
by  the  hour  is  better.  I  was  here  when 
they  started  paying  us  a  percentage  of 
the  profit.  They  called  it  'the  incentive 
plan'.  It  was  a  mess  from  the  day  it 
started  until  the  day  it  ended.  It  varied 
so  much  that  no  one  understood  it. 

A  LOT  of  guys  think  a  job  here  is  Just 
another  institutional  Job.  They  don't 
last  too  long.  If  they  pay  me  to  produce, 
I  produce.  It's  an  attitude  thing. 

SAM  BUTLER  -  15  months  -  PRINT  SHOP  SUP. 

The  shop  should  be  modernized. 

I  think  that  the  primary  aim  is  to  give 
on  the  job  training  for  a  new  vocation. 

ARCHIE  3ANDVTQ  -  3  months  -  FURNITURE  SE. 

I  like  the  job  I  have  in  the  furniture 
shop.  It' 8  a  comfortable  place  to  work. 
I  haven't  been  at  the  prison  long,  about 
six  months,  but  this  is  the  first  job  I 
have  had  here  that  I  like  and  felt  I  was 
doing  something  worthwhile. 

I  was  in  the  Job  Corp.  program  in  Ana- 
conda about  three  years  ago.  I  was  train- 
ed as  a  painter.  After  leaving  there  I 
was  never  able  to  make  use  of  the  train- 


ing I  received.  I  tried  various  occupations 
but  nothing  lasting  developed.  When  I  first 
came  to  prison  I  enrolled  in  the  Education 
Program  but  it  was  so  dull  and  boring  that 
I  wasn't  getting  anything  out  of  it.  I 
could  use  a  better  education.  Now  I'm  work- 
ing as  the  painter  in  the  furniture  shop  - 
spray  painting  metal  desks  and  doing  other 
types  of  painting  work.  It  is  ironic  that  I 
had  to  come  to  prison  to  get  a  job  in  a 
trade  I  trained  for. 

DAN  HAND  -  3  months  -  PRINT  SHOP 

I  like  working  in  the  print  shop,  I  like  my 
boss.  I  think  the  pay  is  too  low  now.  Before 
we  had  a  chance  to  make  60+  dollars  a  month, 
now  we  might  be  lucky  to  make  $35.  My  time 
goes  better  having  a  job  I  enjoy  doing. 

If  you  learn  how  to  operate  every  machine 
in  the  print  shop,  you  still  might  not  be 
qualified  for  a  job  in  a  modern  shop  on  the 
streets. 

BRIAN  MERCER  -  6  months  -  SUPPLY  ROOM  CLERK 

Changing  our  inventory  system  over  to  a  com- 
puter system  is  pretty  hard.  Like  today,  I 
just  got  things  in  order,  then  I  found  out 
some  changes  are  being  made  in  various  areas 
so  I  have  to  rework  a  bunch  of  things.  There 
are  a  lot  of  growing  pains  as  industries  ex- 
pands and  develops,  but  I  think  it's  going 
to  be  better. 


JIM  MICKELSON  -1  year-  PRISON  INDUSTRIES 

DIRECTOR 


We  have  to  determine  what  to  do  with  the 
Print  Shop  in  the  next  couple  of  months. 
The  way  the  system  is  set  up,  makes  it  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  compete.  First,  we  have  to 
decide  where  the  Print  Shop  is  going,  then 
get  the  equipment  needed  to  do  the  work.  We 
have  to  decide  whether  to  continue  to  do 
quick  print  work,  which  is  basically  what 
we  do  now.  We  do  a  variety  of  other  printing 
business  like  things  for  the  Central  Store. 
We  hav8  to  deeide  whether  to  get  equipment 
to  do  two  color  printing  or  maybe  start  a 
Ring  Binder  factory  which  would  require  an 
assembly  line  type  of  set  up.  Whichever  way 
we  decide  to  go,  new  equipment  will  be  re- 
quired. 

'Publications  &  Graphics'  is  doing  most  of 
the  state's  printing  work  right  now.  We  are 
more  or  less  in  competition  with  them.  There 
-continued  next  page- 
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are  a  whole  set  of  complex  Issues  involved 
that  have  to  be  resolved,  some  of  which  I 
am  not  entirely  familiar  with. 

MIKE  STINGER  -  1J  years  -  UPHOLSTERY  SHOP 

When  I  first  started  working  here  there  was 
very  little  upholstery  work  being  done.  We 
were  maWing  mattresses  and  doing  laundry 
repairs  on  the  prison  clothing.  Now  we  are 
not  doing  laundry  repairs,  thank  god,  we 
are  doing  a  large  volume  of  re-upholstery 
work  on  college  furniture  and  state  office 
furniture.  We  do  ouston  work  like  the 
chairs  used  by  the  entire  state  legisla- 
ture, which  was  and  is  a  rough  job.  A  lot 
of  detail  work  has  to  be  done  on  them.  Ve 
are  also  making  a  lot  of  gun  cases  for  the 
State  Highway  Patrol.  We  sent  out  over  90 
gun  cases  to  them  in  the  last  week. 

Basically  it's  done  here  the  same  way  it's 
done  outside.  There  is  some  equipment  we 
could  use.  The  training  in  this  shop  should 
make  a  person  qualified  to  get  a  job  in  the 
upholstery  trade  when  he  leaves.  With  the 
economy  outside  in  the  shape  it  is  in,  more 
people  are  getting  furniture  redone  instead 
of  buying  new.  Which  means  there  should  be 
jobs  open  in  the  trade. 

LYLE  FERGUSON  -  3  years  -  UPHOLSTERY  SHOP 

SUPERVISOR 


The  Dept.  of  Institutions  and  Jim  Mickelson 
here  been  trying  to  work  out  a  way  to  give 
additional  good  time  to  prison  industries 
employees. 

At  the  Old  Joint  I  used  to  work  as  many  as 
2k  men.  Now  I  work  and  teach  10.  It's  bet- 
ter this  way  because  I  can  spend  more  time 
training  prisoners  to  do  upholstery  work 
and  less  time  guarding  them. 

I  am  all  for  production  and  showing  a  pro- 
fit, but  I  don't  know  why  a  Supervisor  has 
to  produce  enough  profit  to  pay  their  own 
wages.  After  all,  I  am  a  State  Employee. 
The  Highway  Dept.  employees  don't  have  to 
manufacture  their  own  wages.  I  think  that 
any  profit  the  shops  make  should  go  back 
into  equipment  and  enlarging  the  shops  and 
that  the  state  should  pay  our  wages. 

I  think  we  should  strive  towards  a  good 
training  program  that  qualifies  a  person 
for  employment  in  a  trade  after  his  re- 
lease. We  have  placed  three  men  in  the 


upholstery  field  prior  to  now,  but  we  hope 
to  increase  that  figure  dramatically. 

If  industries  can  get  another  building  for 
shipping  and  receiving  with  room  for  the 
Print  Shop,  it  would  give  me  the  room  to 
expand  the  shop  to  JO   men. 


The  Upholstery  Shop 
CHARLES  RANDALL  -  7  months  -  LOOPING  CREW 

I  think  it's  a  good  job.  You're  out  of  here 
a  lot.  We  get  to  go  up  in  the  mountains  and 
it's  better  than  staying  here  all  day. 

Since  Darron  Came  things  are  running  a  lot 
smoother.  The  new  truck  is  going  to  help  a 
lot.  It  carries  more  and  we  don't  have  to 
make  as  many  trips. 

DARRON  DUNCAN- 1 month-  LOGGING  CREW  SUPERVISOR 

I've  never  worked  around  prisons  or  prisoners 
before.  I  worked  as  a  Research  Forester  for 
the  University  of  Montana  at  Missoula  before 
coming  here.  I  worked  as  a  social  worker  for 
nine  years  before  that.  I  was  used  to  working 
with  people  but  you  still  have  doubts  and 
questions  about  coming  to  work  at  a  prison. 
I  got  over  my  uneasiness  pretty  fast.  Working 
with  prisoners  is  like  working  with  people 
outside.  We  all  have  our  straights  and  weak- 
nesses. 


Jim 

Mickelson 

right 
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CHARLES  ROWE  -  8  months  -  FURNITURE  SHOP        CHARLES  SKEWES  -1  year-  FUBN.  SHOP  SUPERVISOR 


Charlie  has  done  a  lot  to  upgrade  the  shop. 

The  new  hourly  wage  and  pay  scale  breakdown 
will  make  the  shops  and  the  personnel  more 
effecient. 

J.  CURTIS  CRAZY  BOY  -New  Employee-  Print  Sh. 

The  Jobs  out  here  are  a  lot  more  interesting 
than  the  Jobs  available  in  the  rest  of  the 
institution.  Like,  you  compare  it  to  a  kit- 
chen Job,  there's  really  no  comparison. 
There  are  always  some  different  Jobs  to  do. 
The  hours  are  good  and  you  can  develop  a 
regular  routine.  You  develop  a  feeling  of 
self  worth  doing  something  worthwhile.  In 
some  areas  of  the  prison  you  vegetate.  I've 
been  looking  for  a  Job  like  this  ever  since 
I  got  here. 

TERRY  PATTON  -  1  year  -  LOGGING  CREW 

I've  been  on  the  crew  since  it  started.  It 
isn't  run  like  a  regular  logging  crew  on 
the  streets,  that's  what  I  used  to  do  for 
a  living,  but  in  here  it  can't  be  done  that 
way.  It  has  potential  for  training  a  guy  to 
run  the  power  saws,  skidders,  cat  skinning, 
and  the  portable  sawmill. 

I  don't  think  there's  a  better  job  around 
this  prison.  In  this  country  around  here, 
there  is  a  lot  of  logging  going  on.  A  guy 
can  learn  enough  to  get  a  job. 

DAVE  ERWTN  -  10  months  -  INDUS.  CLERK  and 
ACCOUNTANT 

It  took  us  2  months  just  to  set  up  our  bas- 
ic administrative  system  and  we've  made 
monthly  adjustments  because  of  expansion. 
I  am  very  confident  with  the  program.  I 
like  the  way  it  has  grown. 

The  thing  I  like  about  my  Job  here  is  that 
it  is  just  the  same  as  if  I  worked  for  a 
private  firm  on  the  streets.  It's  a  real 
job.  I  am  doing  something  that  I  can  put 
into  my  resume  for  future  employment.  MSP 
Industries  is  big  business.  It  is  a  going 
concern  and  it's  moving  into  the  market. 
This  operation  was  pretty  small  when  I 
first  came  here.  I  could  do  all  the  book- 
work  for  the  month  for  all  the  shops  in 
two  days.  Now  I  have  to  work  overtime. 


The  guys  who  work  fqr  me  seem  to  get  some 
kind  of  satisfaction  out  of  their  jobs.  I 
don't  have  any  professional  knowledge  about 
prisons  or  any  prior  experience  around  one, 
but  the  industries  program  seems  to  have  a 
positive  value. 

I  think  everybody  coming  to  work  in  a  prison 
had  different  ideas  about  what  it  would  be 
like.  I  think  they  are  411  wrong.  You  have 
to  experience  it.  You  come  in  pretty  para- 
noid. The  sterio-typing  done  by  T.V.  has 
very  little  to  do  with  reality.  I  am  only 
here  8  hours  a  day.  I  am  not  kept  her.  I 
know  I'd  have  a  different  outlook  if  I  were. 


Print  Shop  above  -  Furniture  shop  below 


RAY  JOHNSTON  -  8  months  -  LOGGING  CREW 

You  can  get  out  and  walk  around  in  the  moun- 
tains. It  gives  you  peace  of  mind.  But  it's 
a  hard  job.  In  the  winter  we  work  in  20°  be- 
low zero  weather.  We  don't  have  any  shelter 
up  there  and  all  we  have  is  a  wood  stove  to 
huddle  around. 

KENNY  BURLAND  -  2  years  -  FURNITURE  SHOP 

The  pay  has  improved  since  I've  been  here. 
Not  that  much,  but  it  helps  buy  necessities. 

It's  a  lot  more  relaxed  since  Charlie  came. 
He  works  right  there  with  you.  He  is  more 
interested  in  training  us  than  in  being  a 
guard. 
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JIM  MICKELSON-  1  year  -  PRISON  INDUSTRIES 
MANAGER 

We've  received  approval  to  expand  all  the 
shops.  The  money  is  there.  We  developed  an 
outline  for  the  expansion  and  the  needed 
equipment  was  defined.  It's  all  been  ap- 
proved. 

We  started  purchasing  the  equipment  Satur- 
day. A  logging  truck  with  a  self-loader 
was  delivered.  We  started  buying  the  log- 
ging equipment  first  because  of  the  short 
logging  season. 

The  logging  operation  has  the  potential  to 
make  money  but  it  has  a  lot  of  overhead. 
We  are  selling  posts  and  rails  for  fencing 
and  some  rough  cut  lumber.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent logging  crew.  It  isn't  a  full  crew 
yet.  There  are  only  five  men  on  it.  We  just 
hired  Darron  Duncan  about  three  weeks  ago 
to  supervise  and  run  the  logging  operation. 
He  is  building  the  crew  up.  We  expect  to 
have  20  people  involved  in  the  logging 
operation  when  it  gets  into  full  produc- 
tion. We  are  purchasing  used  equipment 
for  it  because  of  the  tremendous  cost. 

Overall,  employment  expansion  is  estimated 
at  15/6.  We  presently  have  a  capacity  to  em- 
ploy 48  prisoners.  The  limited  space  avail- 
able for  work  stations  is  the  main  limiting 
factor. 

We  ran  a  net  loss  of  about  $20,000  last 
year.  That  wasn't  too  bad  for  a  first  year. 
Most  of  the  cost  was  getting  the  machinery 
in  shape.  There  have  been  no  complaints 
about  it  -  we  expected  worse. 

We  have  to  look  at  cost  factors  and  expect- 
ed return  before  buying  aquipment.  The  pro- 
fit or  loss  will  be  on  a  break-even  basis 
for  the  next  three  years.  The  equipment 
loan  for  the  expansion  is  going  to  elimin- 
ate any  profit  until  the  loan  is  repaid. 
During  this  phase  there  would  be  no  profit 
to  pay  incentive  wages.  This  is  one  reason 
we  changed  the  wages  to  an  hourly  scale. 

The  Sales  for  the  entire  industries  program 
in  July  1981  was  $1,200.  In  June  of  1982  we 
sold  almost  $1 8,000  worth  of  products.  The 
key  to  our  success  has  been  the  supervisors 
and  the  prisoners  working  together  to  make 
things  fly.  One  reason  in  particular  is 
that  all  of  the  supervisors  are  trained  and 
skilled  in  their  specific  trades. 


Responsibility  should  be  given  to  individ- 
uals as  a  matter  of  course.  Prisoners  have 
been  given  as  much  responsibility  as  the 
system  will  allow.  They  are  not  in  manage- 
ment positions  but  they  are  working  as  as- 
sistants doing  bookkeeping,  records,  account- 
ing, inventory  control,  and  cost  anaylsis  - 
which  is  basically  market  research  and  equip- 
ment cost  vs.  feasibility. 

If  they  come  down  here  and  produce  while 
they  learn,  the  program  will  succeed.  If 
they  don't,  the  program  won't  succeed  because 
we  are  expected  to  be  a  self  sustaining 
operation. 

An  overall  philosophy  that  I  have  is  that 
the  program  is  here  for  the  prisoners.  It 
is  not  a  slave  labor  plaee.  We  try  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  equipment  and  the  atmos- 
phere to  allow  them  to  learn  a  salable  skill. 
The  success  or  failure  or  the  program  is 
basically  up  to  them. 


MICHAEL  RHEA  -  1  year  -  PRINT  SHOP 

I  started  writing  this  article  with  the 
intent  of  doing  it  entirely  different  than 
it  turned  out.  Irve  been  working  here  in 
the  Print  Shop  for  the  past  year  and  I've 
seen  all  the  changes  that  have  occurred.  I 
thought  I'd  seen  them  all  anyway.  I  found 
out  a  lot  of  things  that  I  wasn't  aware  of. 

Sam  hadn't  been  here  very  long  when  I  went 
to  work  for  him.  He  didn't  know  much  about 
prisons  and  even  less  about  prisoners.  Now, 
he  knows  quite  a  bit  about  us  and  several 
of  us  know  enough  about  printing  work  to 
feel  confident  of  getting  a  job  in  the 
trade  after  our  release. 

Does  Prison  Industries  exploit  prisoners? 
I*  has  the  potential  to  exploit  prisoners 
if  the  people  in  charge  get  more  interest- 
ed in  turning  a  profit  than  training.  At 
this  point  I  don't  feel  exploited. 

Sam  Butler  and  Jim  Mickelson  both  helped 
this  newspaper  get  started.  Since  it  has 
been  in  operation  they  have  continued  to 
assist  us  in  any  way  that  they  could. 

Is  Prison  Industries  the  answer  to  valid 
training  and  rehabilitation?  It  isn't  the 
complete  answer,  but  it  has  more  potential 
for  positive  change  than  building  more 
Maximum  Security  Units. 
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If  you  are  interested  in  applying  for  a  job  at  Prison  Industries  you  can  fill  out  and  send 
in  this  form.  There  are  vacancies  in: 

Logging  Crew 

Furniture  Shop 

Administration 

Print  Shop  MSP  INDUSTRIES 


NAME 


Application  For  Employment 

NUMBER 


Last 
HOUSING  UNIT 


First 


Middle 


CUSTODY 


DISCHARGE  DATE 


PAROLE  DATE 


I  am  applying  for  the  following  position  opening: 


PJeohu  piovide  the  informalion  boJow  and  send  to:       MSP  industries  c/o     mr.  MICKELSON 

EDUCATION:    Last  year  completed:_ Ma^r: 

WORK  EXPERIENCE: 


JOB  TITLE 


JOB  DESCRIPTION 


I., 
3. 


Please  state  why  you  are  interested  in  this  position^ 


Please  state  any  practical  skills  or  interests  that  would  be  beneficial  to  this  posltion:_ 


ALL  APPLICATIONS  ARE  CONSIDERED: 


INTERVIEWED  BY: 


DO  NOT  WRITE  IN  THIS  SPACE 


DATE: 


REMARKS:. 


APPROVED  BY 


INDUSTRIES  SUPERVISE 
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7^e     Ciotet     People 


By  Larry  White 


Last  month,  I  Intended  to  write  a  story 
about  prisoners  who  are  living  in  closets. 
I  was  prompted  by  some  of  their  remarks 
concerning  the  effects  of  living  in  small, 
windowless,  suffocating  rooms,  such  as 
sleeplessness,  irritability  and  claustro- 
phobia. I  tried  to  swap  my  room  for  a 
closet  so  I  could  experience  it  first 
hand.  I  was  also  thinking  that  if  Tom 
Robbins  wrote  "Still  Life  With  Woodpecker" 
on  a  Remington  SL3  that  reveals  the  pur- 
pose of  the  moon,  explains  the  difference 
between  outlaws  and  criminals  and  types 
one  and  a  half  pages  if  you  just  look  at 
it  hard  enough;  just  think  of  the  story  I 
could  bang  out  on  this  soulful  old  Royal 
(while  living  in  a  closet)  and  reveal 
the  purpose  of  mental  institutions,  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  your  soul 
and  Jimmy  Hendrlx'es,  and  type  half  a 
page  if  I  Jam  hard  for  three  days. 

So  I  asked  the  inhabitant  of  the  closet  in 
our  cube  if  he  would  trade  his  closet  for 
my  top  bunk  -  with  cell  partner  -  in  a  room 
built  for  one.  "No  way",  he  said.  A  little 
dismayed  I  asked  him  why.  "Because  this  is 
the  first  time  in  two  years  I've  had  a  room 
to  myself.  I  need  the  privacy  even  if  it's 
like  living  in  a  steam  bath,  but  I  swear 
the  walls  are  closing  in  on  me  sometimes. 
It's  getting  to  where  I  oan't  stand  to  be 
in  small  places  anymore!"  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  rather  have  a  single  cell  in  the 
Close  Units.  "Ho  way",  he  replied  emphati- 
cally. 


THE  CLOSET 


There  went  my  dreams  of  secluding  myself 
in  a  closet  with  this  old  Royal  writing 
masterpieces  about  phenomenal  experiences 
people  living  in  such  conditions  often 
write.  Our  closet  prisoner  claims  he  can't 
tell  if  he  is  awake  or  dreaming  anymore.  I 
keep  telling  him  it's  a  dream.  He  keeps 
saying,  "wake  me  up  then" 

Whoever  it  is  who  made  a  comparison  between 
these  units  and  a  Holiday  Inn  leaves  me 
wondering  if  he's  not  one  of  the  Closet 
People . 


<(p  x-  et-  £  e^  ye-  e^  c     j*  *^  e*  c  e£  asn 

Shadowed  bars 

creating  trees 

In  Amaranth  forests 

I  am  free . . . 

In  their  shadows  I  hide, 
As  watchers  slide  by. 

82 

L.D.W. 


NAME 


ADDRESS_ 
CITY 


SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  ONE  YEAR  TO  THE  SIBERIAN  EXPRESS 


Date 


STATE 


ZIP 


The  Siberian  Express  is  published  monthly  and 
distributed  free  to  prisoners  of  Montana  State 
Prison.  If  you  are  interested  in  subscribing 
to  the  Siberian  Express  you  may  do  so  at  the 
following  rate: 

1  year $6.00 
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(Law  Column  continued  from  page  9) 
Another  law  which  all  should  know  of  is: 
"OFFICIAL  MISCONDUCT.  Section  45-7-401  M.C.A.. 

1 .  A  public  servant  commits  the  offense  of 
official  misconduct  when  in  his  official  capa- 
city he  commits  any  of  the  following  acts: 

(a)  purposely  or  negligently  fails  to  per- 
form any  mandatory  duty  as  required  by 
law  or  by  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction; 

(b)  knowingly  performs  an  act  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity  which  he  knows  is  forbid- 
den by  law; 

(c)  with  the  purpose  to  obtain  advantage 
for  himself  or  another,  performs  an 
act  in  excess  of  his  lawful  authority; 

(d)  solieits  or  knowingly  accepts  for  the 
performance  of  any  act  a  fee  or  reward 
which  he  knows  is  not  authorized  by 
law;  or 

(e)  knowingly  conducts  a  meeting  of  a  pub- 
lie  agency  in  violation  of  2-3-203. 

2.  A  public  servant  convicted  of  the  offense 
of  official  misconduct  shall  be  fined  not  to 
exoeed  $300.00  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county 
jail  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  6  months,  or 
both. 

3.  The  district  court  shall  have  exolusive 
jurisdiction  in  prosecutions  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  action  for  official  misconduct 
must  be  commenced  by  an  information  filed 
after  leave  to  file  has  been  granted  by  the 
district  court  or  after  a  grand  jury  indict- 
ment has  been  found. 

Sections  (4)  and  (5)  of  this  law  have  been 
omitted.  Reporting  these  matters  should  be 
done  in  the  same  manner  as  mentioned  in  the 
first  part  of  this  column. 

A  Public  Servant  is  defined  ass  "any  officer 
or  employee  of  government". 

Yet  another  law  of  interest  here  at  MSP,  is 
the  following i 

WORKING  HOURS  OF  PRISON  EMPLOYEES.  Section 
5V30-103  M.C.A.. 

"A  period  of  8  hours  in  each  period  of  24 


consecutive  hours  constitut  js  a  days  work 
for  all  employees  of  the  state  prison.  The 
staff  of  correctional  personnel  shall  not 
work  more  than  40  hours  or  5  days  a  week 
except  in  a  cases  of  riots,  escapes,  or 
other  emergencies  endangering  health,  life 
or  property." 

These  citations  of  current  Montana  laws 
were  presented  in  this  issue  to  help  keep 
us  all  informed  of  the  current  status  of 
the  laws  which  often  apply  to  our  lives 
here  at  the  prison. 
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Things  have  been  a  little  quiet  as  far  as  outside  performers  are  concerned 
at  MSP.  Summer  is  difficult  due  to  college  and  high  school  groups  being 
out  for  summer  vacation.  Those  entertainers  who  perform  for  a  living  need 
to  receive  some  type  of  reimbursement  to  at  least  cover  their  expenses  in 
coming  to  Deer  Lodge  and  the  music  budget  does  not  have  funds  to  pay  these 
costs.  Persons  who  can  afford  to  donate  their  time  and  money  are  indeed 
rare  in  these  economically  troubled  times.  However,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
will  pick  up  again  this  fall  when  the  schools  are   back  in  session  and  those 
groups  that  performed  for  us  last  spring  were  enthusiastic  about  performing 
for  the  inmates  and  delighted  with  the  acceptance  they  received  from  the 
inmate  audiences.  That  kind  of  news  travels  and  hopefully  will  bring  some 
other  outstanding  performers  in  to  MSP. 

Our  own  performers  have  had  some  different  opportunities  in  recent  months, 
and  although  it  seems  we  start  small,  we  must  start  somewhere  and  have 
had  some  nice  successes  with  our  little  endeavors.  Of  course,  I  feel  the 
Variety  Show  was  a  big  success  and  I'm  still  hearing  favorable  comments 
from  the  public  who  attended  as  to  how  outstanding  our  entertainment  was. 
Good  job,  guys,  and  many  thanks  for  all  the  hard  work.  Also,  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  sponsor  a  Rock  Concert  at  the  old  prison  in  downtown  Deer 
Lodge  in  cooperation  with  the  Powell  County  Museum  and  Arts  Foundation. 
Another  first.  The  Flaming  Rainbow  Band,  Ron  Jorgenson  and  Ken  Comes  Last 
performed  in  the  yard  of  the  old  prison,  and  as  usual,  did  a  fine  job  in 
all  of  their  performances.  Too  bad  the  weather  was  not  conducive  to  a  big 
crowd  --  but  those  who  came  were  highly  appreciative  and  enthusiastic  about 
the  show.  Now  we  are  planning  on  taking  some  of  our  Indian  singers  and 
dancers  to  perform  in  a  parade  in  downtown  Deer  Lodge  the  end  of  July. 
The  Deer  Lodge  Chamber  of  Commerce  called  the  prison  and  requested  that 
we  bring  some  entertainment  to  perform  in  the  parade.  These  types  of 
events  could  not  be  possible  without  the  administrative  support  and 
encouragement  we  have  received  at  MSP. 


Cheryl  Odden,  RMT 

Music  Therapist/Recreation  Specialist  III 
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ANATOMY  OF  A  SOCIAL  PROBLEM 
(or,  CAN  YOU  HEAP  ME,  MOM?) 

By  Justin  Towne 

The  Department  of  Corrections  has  gone  the  way  of  all  bureaucracies.   It  has  forgotten 
the  original  reason  why  it  was  created  and  its  only  purpose  now  oeems  to  be  one  of  self- 
serving  growth  in  order  to  insure  its  own  survival.   The  public  is  being  led  to  be] -eve, 
through  various  political  factions  playing  on  the  public's  fears  of  the  le.w-breaker,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  mass  media,  that  only  harsher  treatment  of  convicted  criminals  can 
eliminate  crime.   Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.   Society  must  face  the  fact  that 
convicts  are  human,  and  as  such,  part  of  society.   Orly  through  this  acceotance  can  the  so- 
cial problems  of  crime  begin  to  be  resolved. 

I 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS  AS  A  SOCIAL  PROBLEM 

All  bureaucracies  are  created  with  a  definite  goal  in  mind.  They  are  given  a  job  or 
mission  to  fulfill.  The  department  was  given  such  a  mission.  The  idealistic  concept  was 
to  take  society's  misfits  and  convicted  criminals  and  place  them  in  institutions.  There, 
through  punishment  and  rehabilitative  efforts,  teach  them  the  error  of  their  way,  and  re- 
turn a  punished  and  wiser  person  to  society.  They  would  be  able  to  function  as  other  nor- 
mal citizens  after  their  transgressions  were  forgiven. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  the  department  lost  sight  of  their  true  function  in  society, 
as  do  most  bureaucracies.   It  has  become  a  self-serving  entity  and  has  forgotten  its  obli- 
gations to  both  society  and  its  charges,  convicts. 

The  true  end  of  the  department  is  to  return  functional  citizens  to  society,  right? 
But. . .citizens  are  no  longer  the  primary  product  of  this  bureaucracy. 

Now,  the  department  has  a  new  product  -  growth!   It  has  focused  on  building  more  pri- 
sons, building  more  security-tight  fences  and  hiring  more  guards.   As  justification  for 
growth,  which  all  bureaucracies  see  as  a  method  for  insuring  self-survival,  they  use  the 
slogan,  "We  need  more  security!"  The  bureaucratic  slogan  should  be,  "See  how  we  are  grow- 
ing? There  is  a  definite  need  for  us."   The  bureaucratic  measure  of  worth  and  power  is  one 
of  growth  and  how  much  wealth,  men,  material,  and  product  is  commanded. 

The  department  actively  lobbies  for  power  and  growth  through  the  mass  media.   When  pub- 
lic relations  spokesmen  for  the  department  are  interviewed  by  television  and  newspaper  re- 
porters, their  cry  is,  "To  do  a  better  job,  we  need  more  prisons,  more  guards,  more  fences, 
more  money,  more,  more,  more,..."   The  unspoken  more  is,  SEND  MORE  CONVICTS!   Usually,  the 
"more"  is  sent  by  politicians  who  used  the  cry  of  "Fear  the  lawless!*  to  be  elected. 

Never,  at  any  time,  is  there  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  monies  re- 
ceived should  have  gone  for  programs  designed  to  rehabilitate  the  convict.   In  fact,  this 
lack  of  effective  rehabilitative  programs  fosters  recidivism  because  it  does  not  provide  the 
convict  with  an  alternate  life-style.   There  are  damn  few  license  plate  stamping  presses  in 
the  free  world!  .  So,  recidivism  becomes  another  cry  used  to  help  perpetuate  the  growth  of  th< 
Department  of  Corrections.   Naturally  the  public  pays  for  this  expensive  and  unnecessary 
growth.   Let's  face  a  fact  -  without  convicts  there  would  be  no  reason  for  the  department  to 
exist.   Another  fact  -  no  bureaucracy  will  willingly  allow  itself  to  die  even  a  partial  death 
growth  is  the  essence  of  life,  right?  Biologically  yes,  but  ir.  this  instance,  no  way! 


II 
POLITICIANS  AS  A  CONTRIBUTING  SOCIAL  PROBLEM 
Today  politicians  claim  that  the  only  way  to  stop  crime  is  to  give  harsher  punishment. 
Bring  back  the  death  penalty;  give  longer  sentences:  build  more  prisons;  lock  up  more  people; 
and  spend  more  money.   Regardless  of  what  political  bandwagons  expound  and  the  mass  hysteria 
created  by  the  media  towards  crime  and  the  lawbreaker,  the  truth  remains ,  harsher  punishment 
will  not  stop  crime.   What  will  be  accomplished  is  the  creation  of  a  new  class  of  criminal 
and  the  unnecessary  conviction  of  people  found  guilty  of  transgressing  petty  new  laws  made 
mandatory  by  the  necessity  to  bolster  the  harsher  punishment  laws.   These  new  and  unnecessary- 
laws  will  create  new  and  unsuspecting  lawbreakers  just  by  their  enactment.   Who  knows,  you 
may  already  be  one  of  the  victims  of  this  mass  hysteria  created  by  the  politicians,  the  media, 
and  the  growing  needs  of  the  department.   Imagine,  if  you  will,  a  poster  with  a  hand  pointing 
to  your  heart  and  freedom  with  the  caption  underneath  -  UNCLE  PRISON  NEEDS  YOU! 

Ill 

CONVICTS  ARE  PEOPLE 

One  thing  the  harsher  punishment  laws  will  succeed  in  accomplishing  is  the  creation  of 
a  bitter,  tougher,  more-estranged-from-society  convict.   Who  needs  this?!   The  convict  doesn't, 
and  neither  does  society.   Only  politicians  who  need  to  be  elected,  and  the  department's  need 
to  grow,  want  more,  tougher,  harder  convicts. 

Convicts  are  human..   No  matter  what  the  politicians  and  the  department  say,  convicts 
have  the  same  emotions,  needs,  and  desires  as  ao  the  non-convicted  people. 

Each  convict  wants  his  place  in  society.   Each  wants  and  ol'  lady,  or  ol '  ran,  that  is 
good-looking,  has  a  fine  body  and  doesn't  mess  around.   Most  want  family.   Most  want  money, 
success  and  recognition  as  a  human  being.   They  need  love.   In  fact,  scratch  the  surface  of 
a  convict  and  find  a  person  very  much  like  % -ir  brothel  ,  your  sister,  and  maybe  ever,  yourself. 
Surprise,  surprise! 
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IV 
SOCIFTY  AND  CRIME 
ome  from  society  and  most  eventually  return  to  society.   So  in  essence, 
:c  is  the  ^d  the  end.   All  responsi.        r  crime  and  corrections  lies 

the  public.   The  public  elects  officials,  and  officials  appoint  bureaucratic  neadn.. 
The  headman  for  the  d        I  ,  Secretary  of  Corrections,  was  appointed  by  the  governor.   He 
ippointed  his  wardens,  and  the  wardens  appointed  their  department  heads... and  so  on 

However,  the  public  has  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  whether  or  not  the  pe- 
nal system  is  progressive  or  suppress; 

Today's  trend  for  solving  the  social  problem  of  lawbreakers  is  a  suppressive  one  calling 

>re  prisons,  harsher  penalties  and  a  "get  tough"  attitude. 

ems  that  a  "get  tough"  program  is  going  to  create  more  problems  than  it  will  solve. 
By  getting  tough,  a  tougher,  smarter  lawbreaker  will  be  created  by  society.   Any  man,  convict 
or  not,  will  adapt  to  his  environment.   He  will  become  whatever  is  necessary  to  survive. 
Treat  a  man  as  an  animal  and  you  will  get  a  functional  animal.   Adaptation  is  survival! 
man  in  a  harsh,  punishing  environment,  and  he  will  become  a  harsh,  punishing  person.   Man 
learns  from  his  environment.   According  to  Charles  Darwin,  and  all  sociologists,  psychologists, 
and  psychiatrists  -  adaptability  is  the  essence  of  man's  survival. 

Society  is  faced  with  a  choice:   Shall  convicts  be  men  and  humane?   Or  shall  they  be 
trained  to  be  inhuman  and  inhumane?   It  ov   society  perceives  them  and  hew  the  con- 

victs perceive  society's  view  or"  them.   Will  society  see  convicts  as  a  potentially  valuable 
asset,  and  as  such,  part  of  society;  or  will  they  be  viewed  as  sub-human,  apart,  and  as  such 
castigated? 

Man  as  a  society  reflects  man  as  an  individual.   Individual  man  has  dark  spots  in  his 
mind,  in  his  soul  and  in  his  psychic  make-up.   Han  fears  this  darkness.   In  order  not  to 
face  this  internal  darkness,  man  pushes  it  down  and  hides  it  in  his  subconscious.   But,  sooner 
or  later,  these  dark  spots  will  manifest  themselves  in  uncontrollable  urges  in  a  variety  of 
ways.   Some  manifestations  may  be:  unexplained  and  uncontrolled  temper  tantrums;  unexplained 
and  uncontrollable  verbal  or  physical  attacks  on  others;  hurting  others  and  not  knowing  why; 
doing  things  and  not  being  able  to  understand  why  he  did  them  -  such  as  kleptomania,  the  un- 
controllable urge  to  steal.   The  healthy  person  is  the  one  who  can  bring  those  dark  areas  of 
his  subconscious  out  into  the  open,  face  them,  accept  them  as  part  of  him  and  resolve  his  pro- 
blems.  He  no  longer  fears  these  dark  problems  -  by  bringing  them  into  the  light  of  conscious- 
ness, they  are  no  longer  insurmountable.   Man's  Greatest  fear  is  the  unknown,  whether  it  is 
internal  or  external. 

Man  the  society  is  no  different  than  man  the  individual.   Society  has  its  dark  spots. 
It  tries  to  hide  them  in  out-of-the-way  corners.   They  are  called  prisons,  mental  institutions, 
schools  for  the  retarded,  old  age  I  -  The  list  is  endless.   These  are  problems  so- 

ciety hates  to  face  and  deal  with.  People  committed  to  these  places  are  social  lepers  and 
pariahs.  As  such,  they  are  hidden  away  and  brought  into  the  light  of  social  consciousness 
only  when  absolutely  necessary.  Most  people  feel  contaminated  when  they  have  to  deal  with 
these  dark  spots.  If  society  is  to  lose  its  fear  of  these  hidden-away  dark  areas,  it  must 
face  them  in  the  light  of  reason  and  acceptance.  Only  when  society  can  face  these  problems, 
and  accept  them  as  part  of  society,  per  se,  will  they  be  resolved.  Then  and  only  then  can 
we  expect  the  healthy  rosy-glow  in  society's  cheeks. 

The  most  healthy  way  for  society  to  deal  with  convicted  criminals  is  to  treat  them  as 
men.   Men  are  human.   Criminals  are  men.   Therefore,  criminals  must  be  human.   So  why  treat 
them  as  some  sort  of  sub-human?   Unless  society  wants  to  create  a  new  sub-sr.   .    "Homo 
Outcastus"  or  "Pissed  Offis." 

Society!  -  Take  the  first-offender  and  white  collar  criminals  to  your  bosom  ai 
them  with  mother  love.   Create  psychological  help  for  the  neurotic,  the  psychotic  and  the 
multi-offender.   All  you  can  lose  are  your  lawbreakers. 

Crime  and  punish-T.er.t  is  not  the  "Either  lock  them  up  forever  or  crine  will 
pant,"  situation  that  certain  political  factions  would  have  the  public  believe.   It 
social  problem,  and  as  such,  should  have  a 

cipation  by  the  community  where  the  offense  took  place  could  very  well  ini; 
this  social  ill.   To        .nston  Churchill,  who  quoted  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and 
add  a  little  extra:   Socie  "  and  perhaps  those  w] 

use  that  fear  to  further 

-. 
kept 

Prove  to  him   that  he   is   a  er  of   societ  sgrace  at   the  mon 

The  only    reai  method  "he  offenders   as  hu- 

mans  and  reinforce   their    identity  as  members  of   the  human   race.      First,    soc .  e  ■. 
its  own  darkness   int  .nd   face   it.      Then,   nan   as   an    -  il   can   face   his   personal 

dark  areas,    because  he  will   have  a  healthy  model   to  emulate. 

Society,    you    formed   ~z ,   gave  birth   to   us,    and   if  we  are   i ".  your   responsit iiity 

to  help  us,   because  we  ar  .anted  or   not.      We   are   forced  to  accept   our 

punishment,   now  you  must   accert  your   responsi.  Th±a    artiele    is    a    reprint    frOO   the 

Don't   lock  us   away   in   a  dark  closet.   Mom.  „         .  ._         ...  .  -    _  _ 

March-April  edition  of  Santa  Pe 
Prison  News. 
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of  Michael  Rhea 


A?  £ . 


One  of  the  main  disappointments  that 
I  have  with  the  news  media  is  that 
they  seldom  report  the  story  behind 

the  facts. 

•a*********************************** 

It  would  sure  be  nice  to  see  the  salt 
and  pepper  shakers,  the  sugar  contain- 
ers and  the  short  knives  back  in  the 

chow  hall. 

#»##•**#*#**#**•***■**#***#****•***##•**** 

The  countryside  around  Deer  Lodge  is 
the  most  beautiful  that  I  have  ever 
lived  in.  The  chain  link  fences 
around  the  prison  pollute  the  land- 
scape. 
************************************* 

The  world  continues  to  spin  taking  us 
all  for  a  ride,  but  in  prison  we  have 
to  ride  in  the  back  seat  while  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  some  control 
over  where  they  are  going.  I  worry 

about  nuclear  annilation  too. 

************************************* 

It's  boring  to  be  sad  all  of  the  time. 

************************************* 


JS^a  £  e,     S2ft    GyV^^t 


by  Gary  Anderson 

As  I  sit  here  thinking  of 

Passing  tue  time,  nothing 


you 
to  do 


do 


It's  now  very  late  at  night 
Without  you  in  my  sight 
Wondering  if  you're  alright 
Not  knowing  this  lonely  night 
You  without  me,  me  without  you 
Knowing  there's  nothing  we  can 
But  sit  cind  hope  and  wait 
Always  wondering  of  our  fate 
So  very  long  it  seems  this  day 
Since  in  my  arms  you  have  laid 
Often  my  heart  seems  to  break 
The  sadness  in  me  is  so  great 
So  many  times  I  wonder  why 
My  eyes  are  moist  but  I  won't 
As  the  time  just  slips  away 
Wanting  you  more  every  day 
Watching  the  wall  as  it  grows 
Hoping  it  falls  as  fast  as  it  ros 
Will  this  time  finally  end 
Can  our  love  really  win 
As  these  thoughts  go  rushing  thro 
Sitting  here  just  thinking  of  you 
Wanting  you,  that's  only  right 
Especially  now,  so  late  at  rdght 


cry 


ugh 
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